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A FIRST ESSENTIAL IN COMPOSITION 


The ideas or conceptions to which your 
attention is invited are old tenants. Just 
when they moved in I do not recall. It 
may be that they were among the strange 
assortment which took their pick of the 
many vacant apartments in my mind on 
that long ago day which found me, a con- 
spicuously new college graduate, engaged 
to teach English in an obscure private 
school—probably the most frightened mortal 
in these United States. During the inter- 
vening years many other tenants have come 
and gone. Some of them have gone because 
evicted, others, no doubt, because dissatis- 
fied with their quarters. But the ones to which 
your attention is invited have stayed on 
and on. I have always liked them, though 
it is only of late that I have fully appre- 
ciated their wholesome influence. 
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The first of these convictions is that one 
must have something to say before he can 
say it, that subject matter outranks expres- 
sion, that cargo is more important than 
ship. 

Surely this is true of letters, sermons, edi- 
torials, news stories. I think it equally true 
of all compositions so fine that we call 
them literature. The last book in my hands 
was The Forsyte Saga. Why am I reading 
it a second time? In part, no doubt, be- 
cause of the pleasure I take in Galsworthy’s 
language skill, for he is a rare craftsman 
in expression; yet chiefly because of the 
Saga’s wealth of characters, incidents, pic- 
tures, thought, the produce of the novelist’s 
mind. Turning from great to little, the com- 
position you are now listening to, I soberly 
realize, will fail completely in so far as I 
rely on grammatical precision and adroit 
phrasing. It will be acceptable only to the 
extent that it brings you a good cargo. 

This first conception I think you must 
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approve, though doubtless with reservations. 
My second is equally elemental, a mere 
corollary: Teachers of composition are con- 
cerned not alone with the mechanics and 
craftsmanship of expression but with the 
mechanics and craftsmanship of winning 
full possession of subject matter for com- 
position purposes. They are concerned with 
all the mental processes which come before 
expression. Failure to call attention to these 
processes and to provide exercise in this pre- 
expression field is to overlook what may be 
the teacher’s greatest opportunity for service. 

You do not find this idea so acceptable. 
Perhaps you will at once remind me that 
it does not “square” with what is found in 
textbooks which we all regard with great 
respect. When a college sophomore, I 
studied Hill’s Rhetoric, not one of the later 
editions but the first, I think, decorously 
bound in black. I hope I shall not seem to 
belittle its value if I characterize it as a 
book of etiquette, a manual of correctness, 
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established usage. Do thus and thus, avoid 
this error and that, the reader is told, if 
you would be in good form. Hill is con- 
cerned mainly with the hat, tie, gloves, and 
cane of polite expression—the dress, the ex- 
ternals of composition. I do not recall that 
he refers often to what the trained mind 
does before committing its message to lan- 
guage conveyance. 

Some of you may remember Wendell’s 
English Composition with its covers of live- 
lier green, though that was published thirty- 
six years ago, before many of you, let me 
politely add, were born. Honors come to 
me so seldom that you will pardon my 
vanity in a reflected glory if I inform you 
that it was I and no other who purchased 
the first copy of Wendell’s English Com- 
position ever offered for sale—fresh from 
the bindery, aromatic of paste, the ink 
scarcely dry. What rare good fortune to 
one about to meet his first class in com- 
position—a definite clue, this, to all who 
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wish to calculate my antiquity—that such 
a book should fall into his hands! Unity, 
mass, coherence; clearness, force, elegance; 
general terms, specific terms; connotation, 
denotation—how well I remember its nomen- 
clature, and with what gratitude. No eti- 
quette book was this; rather should it be 
called a manual of craftsmanship in expres- 
sion—virile craftsmanship. Wendell does 
not say Do thus and thus if you would be 
correct, but Do so and so if you would get 
your message across in an effective way. 
Yet Wendell, like Hill, seems to take the 
message for granted. Rarely does he go 
back of expression and consider what goes 
on in the silent mind before thoughts are 
ready for transmission. “That,” I mistrust 
he would have said, “lies beyond my prov- 
ince. Do you forget that I am a teacher 
of rhetoric? Rhetoric is the art of effective 
expression.” 

An examination of the many textbooks 
that have appeared since Wendell’s day 
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would reveal little in support of my con- 
ception of the wide province rightfully be- 
longing to the teacher of composition— 
merely hints here and there. Still I am 
unshaken. I know skilled teachers who in 
practice do pay attention to the processes 
preceding expression. I suspect that all 
good teachers do in some measure, that Hill 
and Wendell did, even though their man- 
uals fail to suggest it. When a third great 
master appears (hasten the day, for he is 
sorely needed!), I am sure he will give us 
far more than an etiquette book, more than 
a manual of craftsmanship in expression. 
Meanwhile let me set forth in a crude way 
what I think might be done to give this 
neglected conception the prominence it 
merits. 

I. Ler THE “WINNING POSSESSION” IDEA 
CONTROL, IN GENERAL, THE SEQUENCE OF THE 
COURSE IN COMPOSITION. That is, let the 
order be determined, in the main, by the 
difficulty pupils are likely to encounter in 
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acquiring subject matter and preparing it 
for expression. 

Even before the advent of the junior high 
school taught us to think in cycles of three, 
we were abandoning the custom of devoting 
a year to each “form of discourse”; for we 
had come to realize that one form is not 
necessarily simpler than another, and that 
all forms are represented in many a simple 
composition. We no longer think of nar- 
ration, description, exposition, and argu- 
ment as an ascending sequence but as 
regions, with boundaries so indistinct that 
the writer often passes from one to the other 
unconsciously, in all of which there are both 
easy paths and rugged trails. Better, I 
think, are sequences like the following, the 
first examples that come to my mind: 


Subject matter supplied, expression alone 
called for; subject matter not sup- 
plied but easily obtainable; subject 
matter hard to get. 
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Accurate recollection, as of personal ex- 
periences; accurate observation; accu- 
rate explanation ; painstaking sifting 
of evidence; the digging up of ideas. 


Yet I would not discard such useful terms 
as narration, description, exposition, and 
argument; nor would I deny that they name 
fields of expression which, practically speak- 
ing, differ one from another. My only point 
is that we should disregard ancient boun- 
daries when surveying for a course in com- 
position and stake out a path which ascends 
by easy grades, keeping in mind that the 
chief difficulty to be considered is the diffi- 
culty of gaining subject matter and pre- 
paring it for expression. 

II. ACCUSTOM PUPILS, FROM THE BEGIN- 
NING, TO REGARD COMPOSITIONS AS, FIRST OF 
ALL, ADVENTURES IN WINNING POSSESSION OF 
SUBJECT MATTER—CARGO GETTING. Emphasize 
getting, getting, getting—getting that one 
may really have something to give. Expres- 
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sion is important, but winning possession of 
subject matter comes first. 

III]. K®EP THE WINNING POSSESSION IDEA 
IN MIND WHEN READING COMPOSITIONS AND 
CRITICIZING THEM. 

In my own practice I find that I follow 
some such sequence as this: First comes a 
rapid inventory of substance. What does 
the composition contain that is pertinent and 
of value; what is its cargo of pictures or 
explanations or convictions; what has the 
writer brought me, what products of mem- 
ory, observation, reflection? 

Next comes diagnosis, a little study of the 
writer’s mind as it is revealed in the com- 
position. I try to discover how it works, 
how it tackles a subject, what it does well, 
where it fails in its exercise of the acquisi- 
tive faculties Is the cargo light or of poor 
quality because the mind is lazy or uninter- 
ested? Are the senses untrained to register 
sharp impressions? Is memory unretentive? 
Is there evidence of lack of pluck in inves- 
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tigation or reasoning? Does the writer lack 
ability to discover organizing schemes? Does 
he experience difficulty in sorting material 
and selecting what is usable? Does he pay 
too close attention to the technique of ex- 
pression, exalting it unduly? What, in 
short, is commendable and what admits 
of improvement in the way the youthful 
author’s mind works, particularly in the 
various processes which come before expres- 
sion? The composition is of no interest to 
me except as it reveals the mind. 

Finally comes prescription. What praise 
can be bestowed that will stimulate? What 
practical counsel will help the writer to 
do better another time? Will pointing 
out the faults in his composition suffice? 
However I handle the case, I must make 
the writer feel that my interest first of all 
is in cargo and in cargo-getting through 
painstaking recollection, accurate observa- 
tion, clear thinking, imagination exercised 
energetically rather than in a lazy way. 
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IV. INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF TIME ALLOT- 
TED, IN CLASSROOM AND OUT, TO PREPARATION 
FOR WRITING. 

I think at once of Bezard and his method 
as revealed in My Class in Composition. 
Bezard believes that the teacher should 
teach. There is, in his plan, no relegating 
the instructor to the rear of the room, no 
deputing leadership to immature youths, no 
Daltonizing, but vigorous, joyful, almost 
riotous teaching. And that which is of great- 
est interest to me is his practice of priming 
his boys, or getting them to prime them- 
selves, before they begin to write. A topic 
having been selected, he and his boys, work- 
ing as a group, tackle it codperatively and 
hold to it day after day, not writing but 
getting ready to write. They go after sub- 
ject matter, exploring, collecting, sifting, 
sorting, selecting, arranging. Notebooks are 
in evidence; the blackboard is used. Dis- 
cussion is animated. Thought-impelling 
questions are hurled at the class. A spirit 
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of rivalry is enkindled. Everybody works. 
Enthusiasm grows into something a bit wild 
at times. But Bezard holds his boys in 
leash, holds them long after they show eager- 
ness to get at the task of expression. Not 
until their minds are fully charged with the 
subject is the word given to “go.” Then 
the pupils, now acting as individuals, write 
—at home, not in the classroom. The num- 
ber of themes written during the year is 
not many, but they are good ones, in which 
the boys have taken a real interest because 
they have expended so much energy in pro- 
ducing them—not however in actual writing 
but in getting ready to write. Bezard’s chief 
purpose, evidently, is to train his pupils in 
all the processes which are antecedent to 
expression. 

Bezard brings to mind a more famous 
teacher in another field, Louis Agassiz. His 
method differed from Bezard’s in that it 
placed the student on his own responsibility, 
though the end sought was much the same. 
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We are told that he would shut a newly 
accepted student into a room with nothing 
to occupy his attention but the shell of some 
marine creature on a rusty tin tray, and bid 
him learn all that he could about it through 
observation and reflection. Agassiz might 
saunter in occasionally, perhaps ask a few 
questions, general rather than suggestive, 
then saunter out; and so day after day 
would pass, the student repeatedly conclud- 
ing that nothing more could be learned 
through further intimacy with the crusta- 
cean, only to go on, at Agassiz’ bidding, 
observing, reflecting, conjecturing; observ- 
ing, reflecting, concluding. The master might 
have told the young man in a few minutes 
all that was discoverable in the shell, but 
what good would that have done? His pur- 
pose was to train his student in accurate 
observation continued long enough and 
thoughtfully enough to be of value. He 
was teaching him the first essential of 
scientific study. 
15 
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Agassiz’ field was biology; but to show 
that the English teacher’s method should be 
similar to that of the teacher of science, let 
me repeat an anecdote which I have used 
on many occasions. Professor Palmer, with 
whose translation of the Odyssey you are 
all familiar, was one day talking to a learned 
friend about the secret of Homer’s skill. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that you and I can- 
not write as Homer wrote?” “Well,” came 
the reply, “I have often meditated on that, 
but it seems to come to about this: Homer 
looked long at a thing. Why, do you know 
that if you should hold up your thumb and 
look at it long enough, you would find it 
immensely interesting?” “Homer,” concludes 
Professor Palmer, who tells of the conver- 
sation, “looks a great while at his thumb.” 
Bezard, Agassiz, Palmer, all have the same 
belief; all attach first importance to getting, 
to training the mind to win possession of 
subject matter. How strange that we 
teachers should keep our young people writ- 
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ing, writing, writing, writing, and that we 
should spend four-fifths of our time and 
energy in “correcting” what they write, when 
expression, or commitment to words, is but 
the last step in composition! 

V. EXPERIMENT WITH SIMPLE EXERCISES 
BRINGING INTO PLAY THE MENTAL ACTIVITIES 
WHICH SHOULD PRECEDE HXPRESSION. Here 
are typical exercises: 

1. Discovering, through the senses alone, 
all that is discoverable about an object. A 
pencil will do, or a scrap of paper, or a 
flower. Would any of you dare bring to 
school a peck of oyster shells, distribute 
them, and start a contest to see who can list 
the greatest number of oyster-shell char- 
acteristics—size, form, color, feeling, func- 
tion, and whatever else is discoverable not 
in ten minutes but in a full recitation 
period—or two periods? If shells are 
objectionable, try some article from the 
school supply cupboard. Boys, I have found, 
are greatly interested in a base-ball cut into 
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halves. Then there are thumbs. But thumbs, 
let me warn you, are difficult, Homeric, and 
lack the charm of novelty—unless you will 
permit John to examine Mary’s and Mary 
John’s, which I cannot recommend save 
with reservations. Whatever is selected, for- 
get, temporarily, about spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation. You are teaching how to 
observe, how to win possession with eyes, 
ears, finger-tips, tongue, even the nose. You 
are suggesting that all compositions, directly 
or remotely, are based on sense impressions, 
the raw materials of discourse. 

2. Competitive exercises in which the 
senses are employed singly. This is great 
fun. Try competitive listening for a three 
minute period. Try finger-tip exploration 
with eyes blindfolded. It would be strange 
if any one of you should experience difficulty 
in inventing a dozen exercises of this kind; 
and I cannot think it necessary to take time 
to convince you that young people actually 
get excited when engaged in such contests, 
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or that such training changes for the better 
the character of their compositions. 

3. Competitive exercises in assembling 
facts, as in preparation for writing a news 
story. This is more difficult, appropriate 
for juniors or seniors. It calls for good 
judgment on the part of the instructor in 
selecting a topic that is of general interest, 
not too difficult, not too extravagant in the 
amount of time required. It is well to let 
competitors hunt in pairs. 

4. Competitive exercises in accurate recol- 
lection. I have in mind tasks, or contests, 
more interesting than reporting the sub- 
stance of an assembly hall talk, though this 
is not intolerably dull if the pupils are per- 
mitted to include notes on the speaker, such 
as personal appearance, manner, voice, ges- 
tures, with no strictures on humor, provided 
it be kindly and truthful. Preferable are 
contests, warning duly given, in recollecting, 
after a suitable interval, the particulars of 
an incident or the appearance of an object, 
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with liberal rewards bestowed for all un- 
usual items such as might escape notice or 
slip easily from the memory. 

5. Competitive drill in discovering pat- 
terns, plans, systems of organization, struc- 
ture. This introduces a phase of winning 
possession that is very important, though 
much neglected in our teaching. To do it 
full justice I should require more time than 
remains. I think you can see how it might 
begin with exercises most elementary; for 
example, with the classifying under heads 
of a list of items placed on the board, or 
with the grouping of items collected by 
pupils while engaged in the contests pre- 
viously considered. 


I must not keep you longer. You perceive, 

I hope, that I am not recommending any- 

thing new, adding to the hysteria from which 

English teaching now suffers. I hope I have 

not shrieked anything. I simply remind you 

of what you all know to be true: that get- 
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ting must precede giving; that the mechanics 
and craftsmanship and art of winning pos- 
session of subject matter are as important 
as the mechanics and craftsmanship and art 
of giving through verbal expression; and— 
this may be a trifle new to some—that the 
teacher who fails to direct attention to how 
a trained mind works, before the first word 
of a composition is uttered or penned, 
neglects a responsibility, a rare opportunity 
to render service where service is needed, 
and misses half of the fun. 
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One can imagine a cultured Crusoe spend- 
ing leisure moments writing sonnets (with 
porcupine quill, on sheets cut from a banana 
leaf) and straightway contentedly feeding 
them to a pet guinea-pig. “Readers, after 
all,” he might murmur, “ are a luxury, often 
a corrupting nuisance. Doubtless literature 
would be much better if there were none.” 
There is a glimmer of truth in this paradox. 
Giving perfect expression to one’s thoughts 
is in itself a very great pleasure. That what 
one expresses find a reader may be a mat- 
ter of indifference. Like Lamb, one may 
prefer to write for antiquity, or for the waste- 
basket, or the fireplace blaze. 

Teachers of English are not interested, 
however, in solitaire composition. They 
know that, in general, it takes at least two 
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to play a good game: somebody with a mes- 
sage to transmit, somebody (not a guinea- 
pig) to receive the message—one person, ii it 
be a loveletter; if an Iliad, a million. They 
know that a composition fails unless it 
passes the invisible barriers between indi- 
vidual and individual, wins its way into 
some mind, and makes a desired impres- 
sion. That is the whole game, the most 
exciting ever conceived by man, the most 
difficult, the most daring. 

Composition, even if but a simple poem 
like Wordsworth’s Daffodils, is a form of 
invasion, an attempt at conquest, friendly 
or annihilating. “The mind of man,” writes 
Professor Raleigh, “is peopled, like some 
silent city, with a sleeping company of rem- 
iniscences, associations, impressions,  atti- 
tudes, emotions, to be awakened into fierce 
activity at the touch of words. By one way 
or another, with a fanfaronade of the march- 
ing trumpets, or stealthily, by noiseless pas- 
sages and dark posterns, the troop of sug- 
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gestors enters the citadel, to do its work 
within. The procession of beautiful sounds 
that is a poem passes in through the main 
gate, and forthwith the by-ways resound 
to the hurry of ghostly feet, until the small 
company of adventurers is wellnigh lost and 
overwhelmed in the throng of insurgent 
spirits.” Invasion, conquest—that is the 
conception the young apprentice needs. He 
must think of the words in his composition 
as a band of adventurers sent forth to win 
their way into minds, take possession, raise 
a commotion. Once he gets this high, true 
conception of the purpose of language, train- 
ing in composition ceases to be meaningless 
drudgery. 

But in Self Cultivation in English, you 
may feel like interposing, Professor Palmer 
counsels that when we write we “lean on 
the subject.” “Lean on the subject”—truly, 
sound advice. JI do not remember how Pro- 
fessor Palmer applies this precept. Pre- 
sumably he means that one should attend 
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primarily to subject matter, revel in it, lose 
oneself in it, become saturated with it. He 
means in addition, no doubt, that self should 
be forgotten, and perhaps rhetoric too. Let 
the subject control. Very good. Whoever 
writes under the tyranny of set rules, or 
with determination to violate no canon of 
good form, is lost. He will as surely fail 
if too conscious of self—self striving to be 
an artist. The subject should control; it is 
more important than the writer, who serves, 
after all, merely as agent. Yet in Professor 
Palmer’s own writings there is abundant 
evidence that he is bent on conquest and 
adapts his message to the needs of his read- 
ers. Self Cultivation in English, a grad- 
uation day address to young ladies, is 
adapted most adroitly to a graduating class 
of young ladies. 

What folly for any public speaker to for- 
get his audience. The skilled news editor, 
covering an assignment, collects such facts 
as he judges will be of interest to his readers 
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and disregards all else. He sequences his 
items in the order which best meets the needs 
of his readers; he employs a suitable vocab- 
ulary—suitable for his readers. The busi- 
ness executive dictating letters not only tries 
to be direct, brief, clear; he varies his style, 
his appeal, to meet the needs of this corre- 
spondent and that, always calculating how 
he can produce a desired effect. What care 
the lawyer takes, when wording charters, 
trust agreements, wills, that each sentence 
shall convey precisely the idea intended— 
convey it a decade later, or a century. 
Everywhere in the practical world it is the 
same; subject matter is of first importance, 
yet no one disregards the needs, the tem- 
perament, of those who are to receive his 
words. 

Is not the same true in literature? Did 
Elia write for antiquity? Nonsense! I 
suspect he revised his manuscripts with in- 
finite care, each little change prompted by 
a desire to convey his thoughts, fancies, 
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emotions, fooleries more perfectly and give 
them a better chance to capture his con- 
temporaries. He plays with his subject, 
plays with words, but he plays with his 
readers too. Thackeray peeps out from be- 
hind the screen of fiction and chats with us, 
as does his master Fielding. Bad art, you 
murmur; yet every great novelist, we may 
be sure, even when carried away by the 
swift current of invention, has the reader 
subconsciously in mind. How Victor Hugo in 
the first seventy-fire pages of Les Miserables 
labors with the reader in an effort to compel 
him to see the Bishop. “I must make him 
see this Christ-like man as I imagine him,” 
he seems to be saying to himself. “I will 
do it whether it takes ten pages or a hun- 
dred. He shall see him!” Did Shakespeare 
ever forget the playgoer? Did not Homer 
note, as he recited, what appealed to his 
auditors and what fell a little short of its 
purpose? His sensitive ear, we may believe, 
noted the murmur of applause, noted silence 
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too, and interpreted both. Doubtless he dis- 
carded episodes; doubtless he invented new 
ones. No doubt he changed the cadence of 
many a line, always in an effort to sway 
his listeners more completely. 

“Lean on the subject.” Yes, but to this 
precept add a second: Lean toward the 
reader. We fail, those of us who write for 
publication (or address conventions), partly 
because we are not masters of our subject; 
we possess it but hazily. We fail partly, no 
doubt, because too self-conscious; we inter- 
pose self between subject matter and reader 
—get in the way of the subject, distract 
attention. But failure may commonly be 
traced to our -inability to keep the reader 
in mind. We forget our objective: to cap- 
ture attention and hold it while we make 
the impression desired. What is more perti- 
nent, we teachers of English fail, in part 
at least, because we do not realize the im- 
portance of dinning it into the heads of 
youngsters that the whole game of com- 
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position consists in making impressions 
through the agency of words—capturing 
citadels. Composition is a form of inva- 
sion. Successful composition is conquest. 
A disturbing thought enters my mind 
whenever I dwell upon this conception and 
my consequent duty as teacher. Every mail 
brings compositions designed to capture my 
slender purse. How clever many of them 
are. The advertiser has made a minute 
study of the frailties of human nature. He 
knows every weak spot in the line of defense. 
He is a strategist. He is a burglar with 
skeleton keys. I think of political spell- 
binders. With even greater alarm do I 
meditate on the professional propagandist, 
a common mercenary, who sells his cunning 
to anybody who will pay the price. And 
there comes to mind the most heart-breaking 
performance I ever witnessed in an English 
classroom, a project in salesmanship dam. 
nably contrived, it seemed to me, to make 
pickpockets of young Americans. All this, 
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let me admit, is disturbing. I think, too, 
of the artless, uncalculated prattle—how 
delicious!—of little children, of the spon- 
taneous mirthful speech of boys and girls 
at play, of the supremely good invective 
hurled by one who is nearly blind with 
anger, and of the homely straightforward 
speech of untaught peasants. 

There is indeed an element of danger in 
what I advocate. Artlessness that is not 
mere stupidity must not be disturbed. How 
great the calamity if, through our instruc- 
tion, a single pupil gain the notion that to 
succeed in composition one must learn to 
outwit. There is danger; yet so strong is 
my faith in the natural goodness of Amer- 
ican youths, and in the skill and integrity 
of American teachers, that accepting the risk 
Seems justifiable. Let me repeat: The pur- 
pose of compositions is to make pre 
determined impressions. They succeed or 
they fail according to whether they make or 
do not make the impressions intended. It 
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is folly to write without taking the other 
person into account. I play with words to 
make melody, but the melody is for the ears 
of others. I choose connotative words; but 
the memories and associations they are de- 
signed to waken are not mine. I picture 
with words—for others. I construct chains 
of argument—to persuade others. This un- 
selfish, un-solitaire, other person conception 
must be kept constantly before the pupils. 


Much, I find, may be accomplished through 
a series of informal five-minute talks. One 
of these is on manners. The acceptable 
Atlantic contributor, Macgregor Jenkins 
states in one of his lectures, is not neces- 
sarily a genius nor a blue-stocking. His 
English need not be faultless, for minor 
errors are easily corrected by the editors. 
But he must have something of interest to 
tell, and he must possess—note this—some 
of the qualities mentioned in Emerson’s 
essay entitled Manners. Something of in- 
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terest to tell, plus good breeding: that is 
all. Atlantic requirements are not unique; 
they are as essential in a business letter. 
And what is the main characteristic of good 
breeding? Deference, thoughtfulness for 
others, keeping others in mind. Good crafts- 
manship, to a degree little realized, is 
merely good breeding. I cannot teach com- 
position without teaching manners. You 
see, I am sure, how this train of thought 
might be elaborated and made effective. 
Young people, at heart, have the instincts 
of politeness. The foreign born in partic- 
ular, though their manners often distress us, 
are sensitive to appeal. 

A second talk deals with the terminology 
and devices found in rhetorics. A college 
graduate said to me but the other day, “I 
studied rhetoric in high school; but, look- 
ing back, I realize that for some reason I 
did not connect what rhetoric taught with 
what I wrote. I did not apply it. Rhetoric 
was something apart, a separate study; it 
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never got into my writing. I did not know 
how to get it in.” As we talked about this, 
and wondered why it had never “got in,” 
it soon became evident that rhetoric had 
never been presented to her from the “other 
person” point of view. Think for a moment 
of the more common rhetorical terms: unity, 
coherence or sequence, force, specific, gen- 
eral, brevity, repetition, periodic, balanced, 
topical, summary, climaz, ete. All suggest 
the other person, the reader or listener— 
ways of approaching him, holding his atten- 
tion, ways of imparting, impressing. 

Take unity. What stronger unifying force 
can there be than that which controls when 
everything bends toward a supreme effort 
to produce on the reader—the other person 
—a single predetermined effect? What is 
coherence or sequence but the marshalling 
of material in the best order for its accep- 
tance by the other person? Clearness for 
whom? The reader. We select specific 
terms or general according to the effect de- 
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sired upon those for whom the words are 
intended. What is repetition, or iteration, 
but a device for hammering things home 
in the mind of the reader? Keep the reader 
in mind. Every page of rhetoric hums 
with this refrain. Rules of rhetoric are 
not police regulations, nor restraining ordi- 
nances. They are aids in playing the com- 
position game to win. If presented in this 
light, rhetoric gets into school compositions. 

Another theme for a talk or, better, a series 
of discussions, might be entitled Legitimate 
Appeals and Common Repellants. What do 
we all dislike in conversation and in books? 
What constitutes charm? If we can deter- 
mine, it will help us in our conversation and 
also when we write. Here, for example, are 
mental comments which no doubt all of us 
have made when listening or reading: 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“T cannot see clearly what you are pic- 
turing.” 

“Wait! You go too fast.” 
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“Hurry on! You’re too slow. I saw your 
point long ago.” 

“I’m getting sleepy.” 

“T don’t believe half that you are saying.” 

“You do not argue fairly. I’m getting 
angry.” 

“Pooh! You’re trying to be poetical.” 

“How .doleful!” 

“No you don’t! That’s a fallacy.” 

“How boorish of you.” 

“Really, I don’t believe you know much 
about your subject.” 

Let each pupil make such a list. Let him 
list, in like manner, what appeals to him, 
either in general, or in an accepted master- 
piece, or in a particularly good composi- 
tion by a member of the class. With a 
little aid from the teacher, pupils make very 
good lists of legitimate appeals, including 
such items as intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, honesty and fearlessness, close reason- 
ing, graphic powers, orderliness, good spirits, 
humor, good breeding. The making of such 
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a list may be more helpful than the study of 
textbooks or the writing of many composi- 
tions. And it is mainly, you note, a study 
of what is likely to appeal to the “other 
person,” or repel him. If I am attracted 
by such and such qualities, it is precisely 
these qualities that I should keep in mind 
when writing. What is repellant to me is 
likely to prove repellant to my readers. 

Such talks scattered through the year, 
brief, informal, introduced incidentally, yet 
unified by a single purpose, the stressing of 
the necessity of keeping others in mind and 
learning “how to win readers even as one 
must learn how to gain subject matter, can- 
not fail to prove wholesomely effective. But 
talks alone will not suffice. Let me briefly 
indicate two or three ways in which the 
“other person” idea may be emphasized in 
what may be called workshop or laboratory, 
practice. 

Sometimes, though not often, my wife and 
I make a little journey alone, no children 
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along. To which of us does our young 
daughter turn for an account of the jour- 
ney? To her mother, and how wisely. What 
can JI take home to Margaret? has been 
uppermost in the mother’s mind ever since 
they said goodbye. She has used eyes and 
ears for Margaret, stored her memory with 
little gifts for Margaret, while I have col- 
lected impressions selfishly. (I wonder, by 
the way, if there is not an element of un- 
selfishness in all art that is truly great.) 
Now from this little hint can you not evolve 
at least half a dozen exercises in collecting 
—or selecting—subject matter, through in- 
vestigation or recollection, with a single 
reader or a definite class of readers kept in 
mind? It is not necessary that subject mat- 
ter selected in exercises of this character 
be actually used in compositions; the bene- 
fit derived is realized without labor of ex- 
pression. 

Consider the organizing of material, the 
sequencing of paragraphs or paragraph 
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groups. A year or so ago I read in the 
Atlantic an article alluringly entitled Other 
Little Ships. Perchance some of you read 
it and were fascinated. You were fascinated 
in part, being teachers of composition, by 
the skill the author displayed in sequencing 
his material. His theme, not to be guessed 
from the title, nor indeed from the sim- 
ple, supremely delightful introductory para- 
graphs, was recent discoveries and conjec- 
tures concerning the starry universe. Most 
adroitly is the reader led from what is sim- 
ple enough for a child to understand to 
that which is almost too deep and vast for 
human comprehension. With Huxley’s skill 
the learned author leads on by a winding, 
gradually ascending trail selected with the 
limitations of average readers kept ever in 
mind. He shows himself master of the art 
of sequencing. 

I own to a passion for orderliness. I like 
to study patterns, designs, plans, sequences, 
in nature, in mechanical structures, in art, 
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noting their relation to serviceableness and 
beauty. This I discovered long ago in my 
study of literary art: The masters design, 
construct, organize, with their readers in 
mind. Subject matter, it is true, sometimes 
tyrannizes, insisting on one sequence and 
permitting no alternatives. Perhaps it 
always tyrannizes a little, yet the masters 
are clever at evasion. Sometimes the plan 
adopted is surprisingly simple, sometimes 
as intricate as that of a military campaign 
against a deadly foe, with reconnoitering, 
skirmishes, feints, flank movements, frontal 
attacks preceded by barrage. Nothing is 
left to chance. The plan of organization 
may be cleverly concealed, as in many of 
Lamb’s essays. But there is always an 
objective, and the objective lies in the 
mind or the heart of the reader. How much 
of all this should be brought to the atten- 
tion of young apprentices is a_ delicate 
question; but let us at least discard the 
ancient, wooden introduction-body-conclusion 
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sequence. Rather let us teach our pupils 
to ask themselves, when planning composi- 
tions, What does the reader need first? then 
what? and next? and next? What last? 
Perhaps the most effective way of lodging 
in the minds of our young people the “other 
person” idea is through friendly criticism 
of their finished products. In certain classes 
in the Lincoln School, I am told, when a 
pupil reads his composition—and all are 
read—his schoolmates listen or not as they 
please. It is clearly recognized that re- 
sponsibility for winning and holding atten- 
tion rests with the author. If he fails to 
capture his audience, the composition is 
counted a failure. To me, such procedure 
seems much too severe for apprentices, par- 
ticularly since an audience of youngsters is 
about the most difficult imaginable to cap- 
ture and hold. But the principle underlying 
such procedure is sound. Compositions suc- 
ceed only when they accomplish their pur- 
pose. The purpose is always to make a 
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predetermined impression upon reader or 
auditor. This we must keep in mind when 
serving as friendly critic even as'we must keep 
it in mind when training the young to win 
possession of subject matter. We must ac- 
custom our pupils to serve as their own 
critics, always keeping the other person in 
mind, and ask themselves such questions as 
these: Will anybody care to read what I 
have written? If anybody reads, will he see 
what I have tried to make him see, under- 
stand what I have tried to explain? Will he 
be moved? If my composition is, as I sus- 
pect, futile, is it because I am too lazy 
actually to come to grips with the reader? 
Have I failed to do something, or have I 
overdone something? These and similar 
questions should be constantly in the minds 
of our young apprentices. The other person! 
The other person! The reader, the listener! 
Go after him! Capture him! Hold him as 
the Mariner held the Wedding Guest. Make 
him see. Make him understand. Stir his 
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emotions. Win possession of him. That is 
the game. Play to win! 


This talk is a composition. Unfortunately 
it illustrates but imperfectly what I have 
been preaching. I can at least claim that 
every word in it has been aimed directly 
at you, in a determined effort to accomplish 
a definite purpose. As I have talked, I 
have watched closely to see if my words 
were taking hold—raising a commotion in 
your minds. Tonight I shall lie awake try- 
ing to determine what was wrong, what 
perchance right, in my strategy. If I speak 
on this theme on another occasion, you may 
be sure that I shall change my plan of 
attack, profiting by what I have read in 
your countenances. For I am out to ac- 
complish a definite purpose through the 
agency of words, to gain attention for cer- 
tain ideas, and I must avail myself of every 
advantage. By one way or another, by. 
postern or silent passage, or marching boldly 
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through the main gate with a fanfaronade 
of trumpets, or battering down walls of solid 
opposition, my little company of adventur- 
ous words must win their way into minds 
and make gentle conquest. For I think my 
conception of the sole purpose of composi- 
tion important, so important that it should 
exert a large measure of control in the 
teaching of English. It is not a new con- 
ception. It is as old as human speech. 
There has always been the “other person.” 
There always will be. The only purpose 
words can have is to do something to him. 


A THIRD ESSENTIAL IN COMPOSITION 


First, something to say; second, somebody 
to say it to; third, ability to say it: these 
are the essentials. Yesterday I dwelt upon 
the necessity of adapting one’s message to 
those who are to receive it. This afternoon, 
while we consider the third essential, con- 
trol of the medium of expression, I hope 
you will humor me a little and, reversing 
matters, adapt yourselves to what I shall say. 
Forget, please, that you are experienced 
teachers. Let me talk for a few minutes 
as I might if you were a group of high 
school boys and girls. 

Whenever I consider the question of how 
skill in composition is acquired, I find my- 
self thinking of various ones who have 
possessed such skill to an unusual degree. 
Oddly enough, the first to come to my mind 
is a colored man. I met him by chance 
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one day years ago when strolling near an 
English gentleman’s estate not far from 
Kingston, Jamaica. His replies to the sim- 
ple questions that I asked, more through 
desire to enter into conversation than any- 
thing else, were given in English so perfect 
that I was conscious of a feeling of shame. 
He was my superior. His sentences were 
flawless, every syllable correctly pronounced 
and melodiously. It was a pleasure to listen 
to him. 

How had he acquired such skill? Not by 
such training, surely, as I received in school 
and college. It may even be that he had 
never been taught to read and write. I 
can but conjecture. My surmise is that 
for many years, perhaps since boyhood days, 
he had been the servant of cultured, kindly 
English people. He had simply listened and, 
consciously or unconsciously, imitated. If 
you would acquire skill in expression, listen. 

I think next of Woodrow Wilson. I heard 
him speak but once, long before he became 
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president. His address was not political; 
it was merely an informal talk explaining 
and defending a new method of study and 
instruction recently introduced in Princeton 
University. What he said might not have 
interested you, but his audience of busi- 
ness and professional men listened as if 
entranced, and no one more intently than 
I. It was not what he said that fascinated 
us, I think, but the marvelous skill he dis- 
played in saying it. Because I am a teacher 
of composition and literature, this, perhaps, 
is what interested me most of all: As 
I listened, my ear caught every now and 
then a word or a phrase coined, or first 
used with a fresh significance, by some long 
ago author whose works are seldom read 
today—one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
for example, or somebody who lived in the 
eighteenth century. And it flashed into my 
mind that here lay hidden at least part of 
the secret of Woodrow Wilson’s skill. He 
had read widely and thoughtfully, and while 
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his sober mind was occupied with the sub- 
ject matter of books, he had taken a little 
holiday sort of pleasure in noting curiously 
the language skill of the great masters. New 
words and neatly turned phrases delighted 
him, and they slipped from the printed page 
into his mind, becoming his by right of 
rediscovery, a part of his language equip- 
ment, new tools for delicate work. If you 
would grow skillful in composition, asso- 
ciate with men of letters. Read. 

I think of Hawthorne, a greater master of 
expression than Wilson. Indeed to me his 
craftsmanship seems more wonderful, at its 
best, than that of any other American au- 
‘thor. What is the secret of his power? 
Well, as I glance at the little brown vol- 
umes on the shelf in my library where his 
works are ranged, I observe that four or 
five are entitled Note-books. Hawthorne, 
throughout his life, kept note-books and 
journals in which he preserved fugitive im- 
pressions, fancies, thoughts, the raw ma- 
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terials from which finished literary products 
are made. They were practice-books too, in 
which he tried to give perfect expression 
to whatever engaged his attention. As I 
study his life, I am struck with the fact 
that he served a long, long apprenticeship, 
turning out many products that were crude, 
and doubtless burning much that was too 
poor to satisfy him, before he gained real 
skill and won recognition. He practiced, 
practiced, practiced. He trained himself 
not only in the art of expression but in 
what you will some day realize is of more 
importance, the art of winning possession 
of subject matter through observation and 
reflection, through inviting and entertaining 
fancies, through downright hard thinking. 
His final success was but the culmination 
of years of systematic, persistent effort. 
Are you really anxious to improve your 
powers of expression? Then give them 
plenty of systematic exercise. Go into train- 
ing at once. Practice. 
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Finally I think of Abraham Lincoln, sev- 
eral of whose speeches are world-master- 
pieces. Lincoln from boyhood days was an 
intent listener. Lincoln read. He did not 
have access to a great number of books, but 
many an anecdote tells how eagerly he read 
such as he could obtain, and how thought- 
fully. Even in the trying years of the 
war, he read. He read Burke. He read 
Shakespeare. He read the Bible. And 
Lincoln practiced. Back of his masterpieces 
we find a long line of speeches; indeed his 
first speech was made when he was little 
more than a boy. It was very crude. All 
his earlier speeches were crude. But they 
improved from year to year; he learned 
through practice. And yet his final tri- 
umph cannot be accounted for merely by 
the fact that he listened and read and prac- 
ticed. What is it that lifts the Gettysburg 
speech so high above the common level? 
Why has it survived? Why will it always 
be read not only in America but by thought- 
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ful people throughout the world? Because 
the spirit of Lincoln, honest, fearless, un- 
selfish, compassionate, shines through it. 
The Gettysburg speech is a masterpiece be- 
cause Lincoln was a masterpiece. The 
Gettysburg speech is Lincoln. 

And this brings me to the main thought I 
would leave in your minds. Do not look 
upon your English as something apart, sep- 
arate from you. If your speech and the 
compositions you write are cheery, bubbling 
with laughter, it is because you have a merry 
heart. If they are gracious, respectful, it 
is because you are kindly and considerate 
of others; if coarse, you alas are coarse; 
if shiftless and full of errors, you are shift- 
less. If your English is clear and direct, 
it is because you have an orderly mind. 
Whatever it may be, weak or strong, fas- 
cinating or repellant, your English is YOU. 


Now please take an Alice in Wonderland 
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nibble of something and grow up again. Let 
it be but a nibble, not a full bite; for I 
am about to talk to you next as if you 
were still inexperienced teachers, a year or 
two out of college. Go with me again over 
the trail you have just followed as boys 
and girls. 

Listening. The young imitate. They pat- 
tern after others. But whom do they select 
as models? Those whom they respect and 
like. Do you fully realize the importance of 
this simple, threshold truth? We must keep 
ourselves always worthy of respect; we must 
try to be likable. Superior learning alone 
will not suffice. A first essential in teach- 
ing composition is good breeding. The best 
teachers I have ever known have been men 
and women of strong, attractive person- 
ality, well bred. They have been, in the 
finest sense, patricians, who know how to be 
familiar without resorting to slang, how to be 
informal without being sloppy. ‘Their class- 
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room talk is not merely technically correct 
but forcefully, gracefully attractive, worthy 
of imitation. 

It may seem a slight digression, yet I am 
prompted to say a word at this point about 
marginal notes and the critical comments 
we are accustomed to pen at the close of 
our pupils’ themes. Should they not be at 
least as legible as the compositions them- 
selves, and as neat? How ill-bred of a 
teacher to scrawl his criticisms. And the 
comments—how clear they must be, how 
attractive, if they are to do any good. Two 
thoughts occur to me in this connection. 
First, a critical note, no matter how brief, 
is a composition, and compositions are of 
no use unless they accomplish their pur- 
pose. There is no virtue in embroidering a 
pupil’s theme with quantities of red ink. 
How foolish to use red ink at all, except 
for the purpose of being helpful. If, then, 
I must choose between penning three com- 
ments hastily and penning one comment 
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thoughtfully, in a manner that will make 
it both attractive and effective, should I 
hesitate an instant? One reason why our 
comments are sometimes ineffectual is that 
they deserve to be ineffectual. The second 
thought is this: Many of us have “literary 
aspirations.” What labor would we _ not 
undergo could we but see one of our essays 
in the Atlantic! But, really, is publica- 
tion so important to us? Can we not em- 
ploy such skill as we possess worthily, use- 
fully, in so wording our critical comments 
that they will actually be read—read with 
pleasure and _ profit—perchance read a 
second time? Atlantic essays fifty words 
long, twenty words long, ten, hidden away 
among the leaves of our pupils’ crude com- 
positions, each designed for a single reader 
—is this too high an ideal? What oppor- 
tunities we have for unselfish exercise of 
our talents. Let us be artists in our chosen 
field and look upon the work we do as so 
important that it provides full scope for 
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our best endeavor. Whether we speak or 
write, let us try to make our critical com- 
ments models exerting a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the young—the young who imi- 
tate, often unconsciously, those whom they 
respect and like. 

Reading. Years of observation have con- 
vinced me that there is no dependable rela- 
tion between the amount of reading a pupil 
does and the growth of his powers of ex- 
pression. Amount is nothing. Book gour- 
mands often write atrociously. But I firmly 
believe that every successful attempt to re- 
fine a pupil’s taste is reflected in his com- 
positions. There seems to be a close rela- 
tion between sensitiveness to literary ex- 
cellence and refinement in expression. Why 
should it be otherwise? And marked im- 
provement is likely to follow if the teacher 
is skilled in arousing curiosity concerning 
the ways and means of literary craftsman- 
ship. 

Even if I considered it my sole duty, as a 
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teacher of literature, to quicken literary 
appreciation, with no thought of making 
the study of literature serve as an aid in 
acquiring powers of expression, I should 
still think it advisable to emphasize the 
idea that masterpieces are but compositions. 
Samuel Johnson, for example, is a com- 
position Macaulay wrote and “handed in” 
to the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
We read it not merely to learn about John- 
son and his times but to discover its com- 
position merits. The comments we make as 
teachers and the questions we ask are justi- 
fiably designed to focus attention upon 
Macaulay’s craftsmanship, his workshop ways 
of blocking out an essay, of fashioning sen- 
tences and paragraphs, of making portrait 
and incident vivid, of sustaining dramatic 
interest. We watch him as we might a sculp- 
tor modeling a figure, or a skilled artificer, 
or a tennis champion in an exciting game. 
We try to discover how he does it. Surely 
the joys of reading include thrills which 
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come through appreciation of craftsmanship 
and an understanding of how this and that 
seemingly magical effect is produced. I¢€ is 
reading and study of this kind—call it 
intensive if you must—rather than dis- 
cursive reading, which exerts a wholesome 
influence on powers of expression. I can- 
not teach literature as I think it should be 
taught without at the same time teaching 
composition. Literary masterpieces are but 
good compositions. 

Practicing. Of the many things which 
this topic suggests, I select but two. First, 
there is no dependable relation between the 
number of compositions a pupil writes and 
the improvement he makes. Quantity has 
nothing to do with it—nothing whatever. 
We teachers should never forget this, nor 
permit our pupils to forget it. Effort alone 
counts, conscious effort to do well, to do a 
little better each time. How very ele- 
mentary this truth, yet how commonly dis- 
regarded. Perhaps we are a little cowardly, 
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afraid to cut down the number of composi- 
tions required till it seems absurd to those 
who frame courses of study so easily, then 
insist upon quality standards. I cannot 
justify at all the enormous amount of 
writing young people are asked to do. 
Second, I am convinced that unsuper- 
vised practice, or practice but slightly 
supervised, is of slight value; and I am not 
over-enthusiastic about letting one pupil 
criticize another’s composition unless such 
criticism is, usually, supplemented by the 
instructor’s criticism. Never mind what is 
so often said about the futility of red ink. 
Do not permit yourself to fall into the habit 
of thinking that your critical comments are 
of no value. Little dabs of red thrown at 
petty errors in spelling and punctuation 
may do no more good than should be ex- 
pected from the exertion it takes to do the 
throwing; but real criticism, if construc- 
tive, and if made in a friendly spirit, is 
seldom wasted effort. Young people appre- 
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ciate it. They have a right to expect it. 
What are teachers for? Yet how much 
skill it takes! Mere knowledge of what is 
correct helps one but little. Criticism is 
an art. The kind we must employ calls 
for an intimate understanding of human 
nature, of the ways of adolescence, and of 
the difference between a boy’s will and a 
girl’s. It is an art which cannot be taught 
in college. We learn it, if at all, through 
association with youth and through prac- 
tice. 

Being or character. As teachers of com- 
position, which at its best is self-expression, 
we work with individuals. Mass instruc- 
tion, mass drill, and coéperative projects of 
various kinds may be both necessary and 
profitable; yet in the last analysis our 
finest work is with John and Edward and 
Mary and Phyllis. Composition is the most 
intimate of all branches of instruction. 
Expression is inseparable from character. 
We are not concerned with expression in 
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the abstract, not with expression depen- 
dent on intelligence alone, but with ex- 
pression growing out of all that makes up 
the total of the individual. This is a de- 
pressing thought. We are ever handicapped 
by the individual’s limitations due to in- 
herited endowment, or lack of endowment, 
intellectual and moral. We contend with 
the strong influence of unfriendly environ- 
ment. Yet the thought is inspiring too. 
It elevates and ennobles our chosen life 
work. Over and over we must say to our 
pupils, Your English is you; but to our- 
selves we must say, over and over, Our 
mission is not merely to drill boys and 
girls in spelling, grammar, and punctua- 
tion, important though such drill may be, 
but to bring out the best that is in them. 
We are moulders of character. 
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The phrase which serves as title is from 
a poem by Drinkwater lamenting the diffi- 
culty of truthful expression. Hearts are 
honest; yet when men endeavor to “build 
in thought,” that which rises from the 
honest heart “falls to confusion in the 
brain.” Not only this; when thoughts in 
the silent brain seek birth again in speech, 
then 


even what had won 
From heart to brain fades and is lost 
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It perishes upon the lips. 


It perishes, the poet explains, because men 


have not learnt to be 
Lords of the word, nor kept among 
The sterner climates of the tongue. 


These lines have haunted me ever since 
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I chanced upon them. How well they de- 
fine a common misfortune. We fail to 
impart thought truthfully not because by 
nature dishonest, nor because incapable of 
building in thought, but because we 


have not learnt to be 
Lords of the word, nor kept among 
The sterner climates of the tongue. 


In blunt English, we are bunglers, dubs! 
We have not at our command words enough 
for delicate work; the few that we do em- 
ploy are used clumsily. Winning posses- 
sion of an adequate vocabulary, the attain- 
ing of skill in word artistry, word -lordship 
—that is my theme. 


How may we become lords? Well, there 
is the dictionary. Little escapes the lexicog- 
rapher, not even such waifs as dub, which 
really is a useful creature, with few syno- 
nyms more forceful. How neatly the words 
are marshalled in orderly democratic ranks, 
three columns to a page, each word bear- 
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ing a certificate of pedigree and a plain 
statement of the kind of service it is ac- 
customed to render. They ask no wage; 
indeed they are happy only when employed, 
supremely happy when employed by a mas- 
ter. Would it be well to read the diction- 
ary from cover to cover? At the rate of a 
column a day, Sabbaths and holidays in- 
cluded, it would take but twenty-two years 
and a negligible number of months to in- 
spect all the words in Webster’s Inter- 
national from A to zythwm, which, of course 
you know, is a kind of small beer or soda 
water once quaffed by the ancients—the 
last word in drinks. 

This supremely logical method of gaining 
a vocabulary I mention merely as a point 
of departure. Let me confess, however, 
that I have strolled through an abridged 
edition of the Standard several times; and 
occasionally I read a few consecutive pages 
thoroughly, omitting nothing but the sym- 
bols explaining pronunciation. These sym- 
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bols I mean to master eventually; one 
should reserve a few pleasures for extreme 
old age. I think it benefits any mature 
person to do a little reading in the dic- 
tionary. It at least tends to increase re- 
spect for the most amazing of human in- 
ventions. But it is hardly an appropriate 
pastime for children. We teachers must 
devise something better for them. 

In a certain Middle West high school 
the first ten minutes or so of each session, 
week in week out, is given to word study. 
Nobody escapes. It is like morning prayers 
in an old New England home. Five words, 
if I remember, is the daily assignment. The 
pupil must know all about them that the 
dictionary tells—all, including diacritics. 
He must be able to employ them correctly. 
By whom the words are selected and graded, 
I do not know; but this, at least theoret- 
ically, is true: every pupil who completes 
the course has a vocabulary calculated to 
be adequate. Nothing has been left to 
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chance, nothing to individual choice. Words 
have been selected for him and administered. 
Some may stick to his skull and never 
function, but he is equipped, furnished. 
Moreover he knows where to go for addi- 
tional words if need arises, and how to get 
them—definition, derivation, everything. The 
symbols indicating pronunciation are no 
baffling mystery to him; they are plain as 
traffic signals. I neither commend unre- 
servedly nor disapprove this don’t-take-any- 
chances method; yet in fairness two things 
should be mentioned. First, many of the 
pupils come from homes where English is 
not the native tongue. Systematic word 
study must be, for that reason, of unusual 
value. Second, the recitation to which I 
listened was not half so dull as I thought 
it should be; indeed it was noticeably 
lively. It is a provokingly common experi- 
ence with me to find schemes working 
admirably which I can prove, to my own 
satisfaction, ought not to work at all. 
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A somewhat different plan is followed in 
& certain private school which bears an 
enviable reputation for its work in English. 
A thousand words, a little choicer than 
those which bear the brunt of the day’s 
work, have been picked from the multitude 
found in the undiscriminating dictionary 
and formed into what I shall venture to 
eall an eminently respectable club. The 
teacher distributes printed club lists at 
the beginning of the senior year and 
addresses his students as follows: “Fellows, 
in a short time now you will enter college 
and associate with other gentlemen. You 
will need a supply of words even as you 
will need a supply of clothes a little better 
than the togs you have been wearing, a 
gentleman’s vocabulary suitable for social 
functions, an aid in serious study through 
books and lectures. I have placed in your 
hands such a vocabulary, the minimum, 
I think, that will serve for efficient study, 
for comfort, and for respectability. With 
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some of these words you are doubtless 
familiar. Draw your pen through such 
words. Then make yourself familiar with 
all you have not deleted. Be systematic; 
study a definite number each week. Use 
a good dictionary and be thorough. Do 
not expect me to follow you up; this is 
something to be done voluntarily. It is a 
personal matter, individual, to be attended 
to privately. I may not refer to the mat- 
ter again.” ° (Parenthetically let me con- 
fess that the speech I have enclosed in 
quotation marks is not a verbatim report 
but purely imaginary. Should my friend 
who invented the plan ever read it as it 
is here given, he may be as astounded as 
Spartacus might be were he to return to 
life and hear his Address to the Gladiators 
“rendered” by a schoolboy. I hope I have 
not done badly; and if the speech as I 
have imagined it is any better than the 
one my friend employs, he is hereby given per- 
mission to use mine hereafter.) 
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This is a Brahmin scheme, you observe, 
unique in that it gives to each a chance to 
measure his attainment, sets for him a 
definite goal, supplies him with a motive, 
and bids him “go to it” independent of any 
goading. Again let me say that I neither 
commend nor disapprove; yet I would call 
attention, in passing, to the fact that the 
plan is used with mature boys belonging to 
a select group, and would further explain 
that this vocabulary activity forms merely 
a frill to an exceptionally stiff course in 
literature and composition. 

Another friend of mine, a skilled teacher 
who directs the English work in an Eastern 
high school, has a passion for scales and 
tabulations. This methodical soul has 
measured each of his pupils, triangulated 
his vocabulary, and has tabulated him in a 
sort of doomsday card catalog. I do not 
know his system of measurement; scales 
make me shudder. Phrenologists are bad 
enough, but all “tests,” intelligence or un- 
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intelligible, I regard with superstitious fear. 
What lies within my skull I prefer to keep 
private, not have it displayed like the cheap 
furniture of an evicted tenant. By inquisi- 
torial raids of some sort, however, he is 
able to determine that Tom needs precisely 
fifty-six more words in his vocabulary to 
bring it up to normal, and Isaac seventy- 
three, whereas Sally is above normal, though 
her word-pressure is not so dangerously 
high as to make it advisable that she prac- 
tice systematic forgetting. So Tom and 
Isaac are told to fetch in a certain number 
of newly acquired words every week, pre- 
ferably such as they hear spoken, though 
all must be verified through dictionary con- 
sultation. Each word captured must be 
pronounced before the class, written cor- 
rectly on the board, and so employed in a 
sentence that it betrays its meaning. 

This plan, mathematically considered, is 
flawless, as anybody can see. Moreover the 
boy picks his own words, which must be 
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pleasanter than having them selected for 
him. And Tom, under this method, knows 
precisely when he is normal and can there 
fore “lay off.” Toward the end he may 
grow slightly nervous through fear lest by 
mischance he acquire a syllable too many 
and become “high brow,” but life is full 
of such minor anxieties. It all seems 
demonstrably logical, yet I could not avoid 
misgivings, one day, when I watched the 
plan in operation. One little fellow had 
forgotten to go scouting, not strange in a 
world so full of more interesting pastimes, 
bigger game. Another reported poor luck; 
he had encountered nothing new. A third, 
I suspected (God forgive me!), in a laud- 
able desire to meet, obligations when due, 
palmed off as a fresh discovery a gumdrop 
of a word acquired in earlier years or else 
gained through a swap on the way to class. 
(The needy should help one another in ex- 
tremities.) A fourth had not verified the 
orthography of a word through reference to 
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any dictionary with which I am familiar, 
though I must confess that the spelling he 
suggested was unusually interesting. I 
suspect that it was an “off” day, such as 
my own classes invariably experience when 
a visitor drops in. One feature of the 
scheme appealed to me strongly: pupils were 
expected to shoot on the wing, so to speak, 
not capture words nesting in the dictionary. 

The three plans we have been examining 
are typical, I think, of perhaps a score, each 
marked by distinguishing characteristics, 
though all bear a family resemblance, with 
which teachers today are experimenting. 
They illustrate well enough one approach to 
the word lordship problem. Let us now try 
a second approach. 


Perchance some of you have visited Japan. 
You have been in Nikko and passed from 
temple to temple hidden away among giant 
cryptomerias on the sacred hill above the 
village, marveling at the carvings centuries 
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old which are their glory. But do you re- 
member, down in the shabby village, the 
wizened woodcarver, sitting cross-legged in 
what we would call an open shop-window, 
who makes for you, in ten minutes, and all 
for a few pennies, a likeness of the sacred 
bridge which spans a turbulent stream, 
with the sacred hill beyond, and distant 
mountain peaks, not to mention trees, 
clouds, and other gratuities? His tools are 
four or five little chisels. The craftsmen 
in Tokyo who carve stories in ivory have 
few more. An eye trained to see distinctly, 
a hand cunning through practice—there lies 
the secret of their lordship. 

“How does it seem,” I once asked, banter- 
ingly, the father of a budding poet, “to be 
outshone by your talented son?” “Well,” 
he drawled good-naturedly, “we are not all 
gifted alike; I didn’t happen to run to 
poetry.” As he spoke, he drew from his 
pocket an old bandanna and, slowly unknot- 
ting it, exposed something which caused me 
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to chuckle. It was an image in wood of a 
half-fledged birdling with its comically 
large bill wide open to receive its break- 
fast. “Been making ’em ever since I was 
a boy,” he explained. “I see such things, 
funny little birds and beasts, hidden in odd 
bits of wood, and I whittle ’em out for 
fun.” He had done it with a jackknife! 
Well, Goliath was killed with a slingshot. 
Read Lincoln’s First Inaugural, which an 
eminent British scholar has recently declared 
to be one of the five greatest speeches ever 
delivered. How many words do you find 
that are not in the average schoolboy’s 
vocabulary? Larger vocabularies needed by 
our young people? Beyond question; yet 
how much greater their need of skill in em- 
ploying what words they have. They should 
be taught to whittle. 

The best opportunity we have for teaching 
the art of whittling seems to be in connec- 
tion with the regular training in composi- 
tion, particularly through praise bestowed. 
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“An unpracticed writer,” Professor Raleigh 
reminds us, “will sometimes send a beauti- 
ful and powerful phrase jostling along in 
the midst of a clumsy sentence—like a 
crowned king escorted by a mob.” For 
unpracticed writer substitute schoolboy. 
What teacher among you has not encoun- 
tered, when reading themes, a crowned king 
escorted by a mob? How thrilling it is, 
enough to glorify a long evening’s grind. 
What should be done about it? Pass the 
thrill along. Seek out the young author at 
the earliest possible moment and say, “Look! 
a king! escorted by a mob, to be sure, yet 
unmistakably royal.” Point his majesty out 
to the class. Give him an appropriate re- 
ception. Write the sentence in which the 
phrase is found on the board. Talk about 
it. Never mind the mob; kings are kings. 
How stupid of us if any bit of word artistry, 
regal or princely, is permitted to go un- 
noticed, unpraised ! 

Crowned kings in school compositions are 
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rare; yet how great is our opportunity for 
helping the young in connection with what 
may be called the daily mending. I sup- 
pose we must continue to note errors in 
spelling, syntax, and punctuation. It is 
dull, nearly mechanical, time-consuming 
work, yet necessary. I am equally sure 
that it is largely ineffectual unless supple- 
mented by criticism a little finer. Let me 
illustrate roughly, as well as I can with- 
out specimen compositions, the kind of first 
aid a teacher may give—the kind, doubt- 
less, that you give without fully realizing 
how much it contributes to skill in the 
use of words. Imagine the teacher run- 
ning through a theme and talking about 
this and that to the pupil-author. Here are 
Specimen comments, more, I admit, than the 
teacher would be likely to make on any 
one occasion. Notice that they are con- 
structive rather than merely condemnatory. 

1. What a poky verb, slowing down the 
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entire sentence! Usually it is the verb that 
gives speed. Suppose we substitute this 
one. Do you see how, instantly, the sen- 
tence jumps from twenty miles an hour to 
forty? How it spins along, now that you 
have installed a high-powered engine. 

2. There’s a fine phrase; you could not 
have chosen a better. But notice how you 
have tucked it away. Give it a chance; 
don’t hide it. Here’s a good place. See how 
it shines when put in the sun. 

3. Hm! A crowd of loafers here. One 
sturdy word, with a helper or two, could 
do the work of all of them, and do it bet- 
ter. Consider this one, for example. If you 
have a word-job worth doing at all, it is 
poor economy to employ cheap help. Get 
sturdy, skilled specialists. 

4. My, but this is a rough, rattling sen- 
tence. It needs shock absorbers. Watch 
me install them. And here is a joint that 
rattles; let us put in a new connective of 
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a different make. Get in and see if the 
sentence does not ride better. Easy magic: 
a Ford turned into a Packard. 

5. A foggy sentence if ever there was 
one. Sometimes fog is good; indeed for 
certain purposes I am fond of it. But 
right here sunlight would be better. Dis- 
card that vague term, and this other one 
too. What you need is two or three care- 
fully selected adjectives and perhaps a 
descriptive phrase. How do you like these? 
But let us not line them up soldier fashion; 
put one or two after the substantive. Do 
you see how the fog has lifted? 

6. Now here is something interesting. 
This word which you have given prominence 
has a fascinating history. It is from an 
ancient, aristocratic family. But, like many 
words, it went wrong, got into bad company, 
lost its respectability. I don’t believe you 
can afford to have it around. It taints the 
sentence. What shall we substitute? 

7. Have you noticed that some words 
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suggest pictures and others do not? Pic- 
tures are not always desirable; but here, 
where you are trying to be graphic, they 
are. See how easily it is managed merely 
by substituting specific words for general. 

8. Do you mean what you say in this 
sentence? Really? Of course not. A miss 
is as bad as a mile. Fix the sentence 
quickly before anyone sees what a blunder 
you have made. 

9. More powder, John, a lot more pow- 
der, and a little better aim. Substitute 
strong words for weak all through this 
paragraph, then hammer away at one spot 
with sentence after sentence. Hit hard and 
true every time. 

10. Have you ever tried to make words 
sing? Experiment now and then, but be 
careful not to get caught at it. That is, 
don’t overdo, for prose is prose. Still, a 
little tuning of phrases does no harm. Each 
word is a sound or a succession of sounds, 
and usually it is possible, through choice 
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of words and through careful sequencing, to 
make almost any sentence melodious. See 
what you can do with this paragraph. 


I think we all realize the opportunity for 
vocabulary building and for the study of 
word artistry in connection with reading. 
I have in mind not the popular novel of 
today, nor the anthology of magazine culls, 
but books of the “sterner climates.” Here 
words may be studied not solitary and un- 
employed as in the dictionary, but in action, 
combined in groups—picturing, pleading, 
consoling, singing, at times gleefully shout- 
ing, doing the thousand and one things 
“lords of the word” know how to make 
them do. 

Let us suppose that we are reading Seven 
Gables with a group of juniors or seniors 
and wish to carry on word study as a side 
issue yet with something of systematic effort. 
House of the Seven Gables, we remind our 
pupils, is more than one of the best of 
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American romances. It is a world classic, 
like David Copperfield, Vanity Fair, and 
Silas Marner. One characteristic contribut- 
ing to its greatness is its exceptionally fine 
word-artistry. Hawthorne’s skill in the use 
of words is traceable in part to the range 
of his vocabulary. Wide range of vocabu- 
lary is a great advantage to anyone. Here, 
then, is an opportunity. For a few weeks 
we are to be Hawthorne’s guests. We will 
note the words he employs and how he em- 
ploys them. We will try to transplant to 
our own vocabularies the new words we en- 
counter. Not all will take root, yet enough 
to make the adventure worth while. 

The romance contains approximately 105,- 
000 words, many of course duplicates. Per- 
haps 350 of these lie without the pale of 
the average schoolboy’s vocabulary, though 
if the list were given to any member of the 
class he might be able to say at once, 
“Nearly half of the 350 are already familiar 
to me.” Unfortunately for purposes of 
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study, these 350 words are not evenly scat 
tered ; they occur often in clumps or thickets, 
with open country between where only 
occasional specimens are found. But since 
some of the words appear frequently, it can 
be so managed that twenty will be an un- 
usual number to receive attention in any 
chapter. On the board each morning will 
be found the ten, fifteen, or twenty to be 
considered in connection with the chapter 
assigned for the following day, and the 
names of three or four pupils whose duty 
it will be to study the words and report 
what they discover about them. This 
arrangement so distributes the burden that 
no one need study more than five words at 
a time, and a pupil will serve as lexicog- 
rapher not oftener than once a week. The 
instructor will serve every day. 

IT need not emphasize the importance of 
the instructor’s part in this undertaking. 
Let us hope that he is given to dictionary 
prowling, and fond of such works as 
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Trench’s On the Study of Words (old but 
still good), Greenough and _ Kittredge’s 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech 
(scholarly and _ trustworthy), McKnight’s 
English Words and Their Background 
(written in popular vein), Allen’s Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms (a fascinating revela- 
tion of the flexibility of English speech), 
and Logan Smith’s recently published Words 
and Idioms. For a full measure of suc- 
cess, he should be one who notes the ways 
of words in masterpieces with the interest 
musicians take in the technique of great 
symphonies—not merely a word student but 
a word lover. Enthusiasm is infectious. 

What words should he select for exposi- 
tion? What should he say about them? 
Let me illustrate with examples from Seven 
Gables. 

Urchin. We all know its meaning, but 
our interest in this familiar word quickens 
when we discover that it once meant hedge- 
hog. It is an excellent plan, when looking 
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up the meaning of a term, to note what the 
dictionary tells about its derivation. We 
employ words with greater care and pleas- 
ure the more we know about their ancestry. 
Huckster, by the way, is from a Danish 
word meaning to crouch. Does crouching 
suggest shrewdness? A _ nasturtium, by 
derivation, is a nose-twister. No mystery 
there. 

Incontrovertibility. Eight syllables, yet 
how simple when taken apart. The prefix 
im Meaning un or not, is familiar enough; 
and the double termination ibility, found in 
sensibility and responsibility and many 
other words, should present no difficulty. 
The remainder, controvert, should give no 
trouble; think of controversy. Most long 
words are harmless. Don’t ever run away 
from one. Give it a searching look and 
it goes all to pieces—familiar pieces. Irrem- 
ediable is but remedy dressed up a bit with 
prefix and suffix. 

Pi'quant. Note the pronunciation. Haw- 
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thorne is fond of this word. Imagine the 
pleasure he experienced upon discovering it. 
He likes pique and piquancy also. It may 
be a new group of words for you, but slip 
them into your vocabulary and begin using 
them experimentally—just as Hawthorne 
once did. Piquant, the dictionary states, 
means (1) having an agreeable or tart taste; 
(2) interesting on account of smartness or 
pungent wit; (3) wounding the feelings. 
Note carefully how it is employed in Seven 
Gables. One reason why certain words 
have several meanings is that they are fig- 
urative. Pungent, in the expression pungent 
wit, is used figuratively. It is derived from 
a Latin word meaning to prick. 
Incrustations. In, sometimes having the 
force of on, sometimes the force of un, ap- 
pears in many words. Close at hand in 
Seven Gables we find inscrutable and in- 
aptitude. To make pronunciation easier, in 
is changed to il, im, ir before syllables be- 
ginning with 1, m, r. This is seen in 
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illusory, immitigable, irrefragable, all of 
which Hawthorne uses. Simpler examples 
are illiterate, immaterial, and irreligious. 
Keep this in mind; it will help you to spell 
correctly. 

Sarcasm. This word is sometimes used 
carelessly. Here is the dictionary defini- 
tion: “a keenly ironical or scornful utter- 
ance; contemptible utterance.” It is from 
a Greek word meaning to tear flesh! Sar- 
castic, ironical, contemptuous, scornful, 
cynical, cutting, biting——merely running 
through a list of related terms helps one to 
get clearly in mind the shade of meaning 
peculiar to each. Watch for these words 
When you read, and note how they are 
employed. 

Allege. To assert to be true. This word 
is a member of the say tribe, which is 
very numerous. Think of admit, agree, ask, 
answer, chime in, conclude, comment, con- 
tinue, demand, explain, insist, interrupt, 
object, remark, repeat, reply. In another 
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branch we find bawl, bellow, chuckle, croak, 
cry, drawl, drone, ejaculate, exclaim, roar, 
scream, shout, sigh, snap, snarl, sing out, 
thunder, titter, whisper, whine, whimper, 
yell. How many ways of saying say, or say 
plus considerably more! When you have 
nothing more entertaining to do, list the 
members of the go tribe. I suspect that it 
is even larger than the say tribe. And some 
day spend at least half an hour in becom- 
ing acquainted with Allen’s Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 


But word study pursued after the plan I 
have detailed, though I think it can be 
made profitable if the teacher is himself 
sufficiently interested to kindle enthusiasm, 
is not ideal. After all, it is of the semi- 
detached variety. Skill in the use of words, 
not the words themselves, is what we should 
study if we are to profit supremely. So 
let the teacher read Seven Gables again, 
with artistry alone in mind, marking pas- 
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sages—phrases, sentences, paragraphs—in 
which word-skill is noticeable. If pupils 
own their copies, encourage them to do like- 
wise, and invite them to report each day 
whatever has caught their attention. Ac- 
custom them to look for the miracles to be 
found in every chapter and to talk about 
them as they might about any other dis- 
covery. There is not time to show in de- 
tail how much may be accomplished through 
this subsidiary activity, for of course it is 
subsidiary; yet let me give a few examples 
of craftsmanship such as I have in mind. 
Phoebe’s “gift of practical arrangement,” 
whereby through little changes here and 
there she transforms a gloomy room into a 
maiden’s attractive bower, is called “homely 
witcheraft.” Can you think of a _ better 
phrase? The vine-covered arbor in the 
Pyncheon garden is a “green playhouse of 
flickering light.” We are reminded that 
hens have an “accommodating” appetite 
The diminutive chick is a “feathered riddle.” 
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The bees are “laborious wizards,” the hum- 
ming-bird “a thumb’s bigness of burnished 
plumage.” The flowering beans make “a 
spiral succession of red blossoms.” Do you 
remember Hawthorne’s characterization of 
his romance? He calls it “a legend, pro- 
longing itself, from an epoch now gray in 
the distance, down into our own broad day- 
light, and bringing along with it something 
of its legendary mist.” What word would 
you change in this neatly fitted character- 
ization? 

“Tt is holy ground where the shadow falls,” 
says Phoebe, silencing Holgrave, who, were 
Phoebe’s opportunity his, would peer into 
Clifford’s shattered mind without compunce- 
tion. Eight simple words, yet how well 
they set forth an ideal. “The past,” de- 
clares Clifford in a lucid moment, “is but 
a coarse and sensual prophecy of the 
present and of the future.” Fifteen words, 
yet the truth is profound. “A stale article, 
if you dip it in a good, warm, sunny 
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smile, will go off better than a fresh one 
you’ve scowled upon.” This advice to shop- 
keeping Hepzibah is from garrulous Uncle 
Venner, “patched philosopher,” as Haw- 
thorne calls him. Wisdom attractively 
worded falls from the lips of nearly all the 
characters, and much comes direct from the 
romancer himself. 

How superb the language of Hawthorne in 
denunciation. I dare not quote some of the 
stronger passages—from the description of 
the marble palace, for example, or the night- 
long vigil which Hawthorne keeps with 
“Governor” Pyncheon. We do not love Haw- 
thorne in this mood. He is more lovable 
when he is playing—playing with his sub- 
ject and with words as well. Follow 
through chapter after chapter the ginger 
bread trail made by that little stomach of a 
character, Ned Higgins, whose penny it is 
that transforms Hepzibah from patrician 
lady to plebeian woman. Take this bit from 
his first appearance. He has devoured the 
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darkey dancer given him by Hepzibah and 
is back for more. “The crumbs and dis- 
colorations of the cannibal feast, as yet 
hardly consummated, were exceedingly vis- 
ible about his mouth.” Cannibal feast, con- 
summated, exceedingly visible: Hawthorne 
playing with words. In a later chapter: 
“Phoebe, on entering the shop, beheld there 
the already familiar devourer—if we can 
reckon his mighty deeds aright—of Jim 
Crow, the elephant, the camel, the drome- 
dary, and the locomotive. Having expended 
his private fortune on the two preceding 
days, in the purchase of the above luxuries, 
the young gentleman’s present errand was 
on the part of his mother, in quest of three 
eggs and half a pound of raisins. These 
articles Phoebe accordingly supplied, and, as 
a slight superadded morsel after breakfast, 
put likewise into his hand a whale! The 
great fish, reversing his experience with the 
prophet of Nineveh, immediately began his 
progress down the same red pathway of fate 
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whither so varied a caravan had preceded 
him.” Humor in subject matter; yet part 
of the fun is in the words themselves. Haw- 
thorne is playing with them. Words, let 
me whisper to you, my dignified friends, are 
wonderful playthings. 


I will bring this long exposition to an 
abrupt end by repeating my text: 


[they] have not learnt to be 
Lords of the word, nor kept among 
The sterner climates of the tongue. 


Lodge it in your memory. It is a whole- 
some text for these pathetic days when 
bungling expression is common among popu- 
lar writers, and masterpieces are being dis- 
placed in our classrooms by books whose 
authors, it is very evident, 


have not learnt to be 


Lords of the word, nor kept among 
The sterner climates of the tongue. 
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The theme is not one I should voluntarily 
select. It has been gently imposed—by a 
lady. Observing that on various occasions 
I have commended Bezard, who accepts as a 
matter of course that teachers of composi- 
tion must train their pupils in the mechanics 
and art of winning possession of subject 
matter, and specifically mentions “digging 
up ideas,” she quietly asks, “How does one 
dig up ideas? How does one teach pupils 
to dig?” She invites me to tell, and though 
the- invitation is courteously phrased, it im- 
plies obligation. I suppose I might eva- 
sively maintain that commendation does not 
carry with it the responsibility of devising 
ways and means of attainment, but I prefer, 
such is my mood, to accept the challenge, 
even though the adventure be foolhardy. 

Let me begin by examining my own dig- 
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ging habits. I will try to set down hon- 
estly, no matter how shameless an exposure 
it may seem, all that I am able to discover 
about the way my mind works. 

1. My first’ observation is that, for me, 
digging ideas is always hard labor. I am 
inclined to shirk, resting content with sur- 
face conclusions, snap judgments. I seem 
to need a little pressure from behind to 
force me to think. Will power is neces- 
sary, a lot of it, particularly if, as in the 
present case, the digging is difficult and in 
a new field. At the moment these words are 
being written I am fighting a desire to 
“chuck” the problem and do something 
,easier, like working up a supply of winter 
kindlings for the fireplace. My brain is the 
laziest part of me. 

2. Thoughts come to me at a rate far 
from uniform. Evidently digging ideas is 
not like digging a hole, where every shovel- 
ful shows a larger cavity, or like filling a 
¢ask by working a pump-handle. There is 
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no dependable steady return for effort ex- 
pended. An hour, a day, or a week may 
accomplish very little Yet at times 
thoughts come with a gush. When I have 
concluded that my mind is capable of 
nothing more, that I am through and have 
done a fairly good job, or have failed com- 
pletely, ideas may come prancing in, often 
upsetting previously accepted conclusions. 
Again and again have I had this experience: 
I put aside a problem for a month of two. 
Upon tackling it again, I find a new set of 
ideas. Perhaps my mind objects to being 
driven; perhaps it prefers to work leisurely, 
an its own hook, so to speak. Frequently 
ideas come too late to be of service. This 
is particularly true in the case of conven- 
tion addresses. As I am leaving the plat- 
form after a labored effort, better ideas come 
chuckling into my mind and make what I 
have been saying seem ridiculous. 

38. Ordinarily thoughts come to me best 
when I am alone. Quietness is not essen- 
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tial; I could think in a room adjoining one 
in which an amateur orchestra is practicing. 
My mind is nearly sound proof. But I 
prefer to be alone, and—this is probably due 
to habit—upstairs. I am homesick at this 
moment for the stuffy little attic den which 
for many years of near-poverty was my re- 
treat. It is a mystery to me how anybody 
can think in a bungalow. Perhaps the ideal 
place would be a top floor room in a de 
serted skyscraper. Yet I recall that I like 
to mull when digging weeds from the lawn, 
or even when walking in a crowded thor- 
oughfare. Because of this latter practice 
it is conceivable that some day I shall com- 
plete an interrupted line of thought in a 
hospital where I am _ being reassembled. 
Mulling, I should explain, is incorrectly de- 
fined in the Standard as “working hard and 
accomplishing nothing.” How absurd! To 
mull is to put an idea in one’s mind and 
let it simmer pleasantly. I have often 
thought of rewriting the dictionary, partly 
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in the interests of accuracy, partly to give 
it more flavor. 

4. I find pen and paper a great aid. It 
is difficult for me to do much with any- 
thing while it dangles, abstractly, in my 
mind. I must jot it down, give it an inky 
body, and have a good look at it. Pen and 
paper are useful, too, in seizing upon what 
might otherwise escape, for thoughts are 
evanescent. When at work on a problem, 
I may sit an hour without a nibble; then 
suddenly the mind teems with ideas, notions, 
doubts, suspicions, possible leads; what not, 
and my pen is frantic in its effort to cap- 
ture this crude material. It grabs for 
everything. Then the procedure is similar 
to that which the marine biologist follows 
in deep sea dredging. Perhaps most that 
is brought to the surface will afterwards 
be dumped overboard, but all must first 
be spread out on deck and examined care- 
fully. Let me digress to remark, wisely, 
that seldom does one say truthfully, con- 
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cerning any problem, “I haven’t the slight- 
est idea.” The mind is an amazing sea of 
impressions, memories, associations, con- 
clusions ill-shaped’ or comely. Anyone can 
skim a few ideas on almost any subject 
under the sun; dredging, a_ laborious 
process, often yields unsuspected wealth. 

5. Sooner or later, regardless of what 
the problem may be, I am pretty sure to 
find that I need facts, usually gained only 
through industry. Digging up ideas may 
call for little more than digging up perti- 
nent facts. Truths are commonly found 
enmeshed in the roots of facts. False ideas 
and erroneous judgments are traceable to 
ignorance. With shame let me confess that 
I am prone to conjecture, surmise, guess, 
ducking the labor of getting at facts, though 
I know perfectly well that commonly— 
there are of course exceptions—reaching a 
just conclusion is simple enough provided 
the thinker is well informed. 

6. It is hardly necessary to say that I 
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am often aided through reading, and not 
alone reading for facts. I like to know how 
others have thought out the problems that 
are perplexing me. I seek suggestions of 
many kinds; and it is strange, by the way, 
how aid comes from unexpected quarters. 
While at work on the problem we are now 
considering, I chanced to read Flexner’s 
Medical Education. Here is his definition 
of what the medical student and the prac- 
titioner must do—his definition, in fact, 
of the process in all education: “ 
observe, reflect, conclude, try, and cane 
ing results, continually reapply the same 
method.” Is not that rather good? I think 
I gained more from those twelve words 
than from Dewey’s How We Think. Ob- 
serve, reflect, conclude, try, and watching 
results, continually reapply the same 
method—really is that not precisely what 
the trained thinker does, an Agassiz, a 
Lincoln, a successful teacher of composi- 
tion? 
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Here is a sentence that jumped out at 
me as I read Chesterton’s The Man Who 
Was Thursday: “He knew that each of 
these men [a group of anarchists] stood 
at the end, so to speak, of some wild road 
of reasoning.” Ah, thought I, so there are 
roads, trails, which the mind follows, some 
of them safe, some wild. Would it not be 
well, in training the young, to acquaint 
them with safe trails and warn them 
against those which lead but to the swamps 
of fallacy? And I fell to thinking about 
thought-trails. A little later in that same 
burlesque a character, referring to Scotland 
Yard, remarks, “I found that there was a 
special opening in the service for those 
whose fears for humanity were concerned 
rather with the aberrations of the sciéntific 
intellect than with the normal and excus- 
able, though excessive, outbreaks of the 
human will.” It reminded me of a certain 
learned man who recently declared that he 
saw little hope for education until atten- 
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dance at a school of pedagogy was made a 
felony. I think you can see how the quota- 
tion from Chesterton and the learned man’s 
droll stricture, both suggesting Lincoln’s 
faith in the intelligence of the common peo- 
ple, apply to our theme. A little later, as 
I was meditating on the relation of will 
power to straight thinking, this passage 
from The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
caught my eye: “An education which does 
not cultivate the will is an education that 
depraves the mind. It is the teacher’s duty 
to teach the pupil how to will.” 

I derive aid from editorials, and repeat- 
edly I have found capital “leads” in ser- 
mons. When at work on a really difficult 
problem, I become faithful in church at- 
tendance. Is it not Samuel Butler in The 
Way of All Flesh who reminds us that all 
thought problems are interrelated, that 
light thrown on one problem is reflected 
to another and still another? It matters 
little what the text may be, something in 
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the sermon is sure to throw light on what- 
ever thought I may be pursuing. 

7. Of course ideas grow, change, multi- 
ply through discussion. “How did you 
happen to found the English Lunch Club?” 
I once asked Principal Hill of the Central 
High School in Springfield. He will not 
mind if I give his reply. It was, substan- 
tially, this: “When in Lynn High School, 
I was thrown into panic by being given 
classes in English. In the midst of my 
fright it popped into my mind that if I 
could sit unobserved in a room where Eng- 
lish teachers were discussing their prob- 
lems, I might pick up enough second hand 
ideas to keep me from disgrace till I could 
swim out of English and get back to sciénce. 
So I interested a group of teachérs in the 
project without revealing my motive, and it 
worked like a charm. You fellows saved 
my life; but don’t forget that out of the 
Lunch Club came the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. Few have 
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done more, sir, for the betterment of the 
teaching of English than I.” The im- 
poster! We never suspected him. Yet his 
wicked method was sound. 

IT too like to “listen in.” I like to break 
in, try out my ideas, subject them to the 
rough give and take of animated discus- 
sion. How stimulating it is to see one’s 
pet notions torn to tatters. How much 
faster one thinks, and often how much bet- 
ter, when nettled. Anger is a fine stimu- 
lant. Yet I must review everything calmly, 
later on, when alone. Ideas are best ap- 
praised when they are in a cool state. This 
too I have learned: It is not wise to asso- 
ciate too closely, when picking or testing 
ideas, with men and women of one class. 
The mechanic’s point of view, the business 
man’s, the professional man’s, even the 
child’s, is often worth seeking. And this 
suggests another practice of mine. 

8. It sometimes helps, when I am sorely 
tried by a problem, to imagine myself some 
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one else—my minister, the school principal 
under whom I serve, a fellow teacher whose 
judgment I envy, Edmund Burke,—anybody 
who is a thinker, even though he may be a 
person I do not especially like. This of 
course is a play method, yet helpful, I find, 
in correcting narrowness. Thinking is so 
apt to be one-sided. We look at but one 
facet and forget that there are others; 
or, to change the figure, we observe from 
our particular pinnacle and see but one 
horizon. Here is a confession as brazen as 
Principal Hill’s: I once wrote a convention 
paper which, when it was afterwards printed, 
several of you commended, nearly every word 
of which I imagined as falling from the lips 
of a certain Mr. Butler. I guessed what 
ideas he would present, in what sequence, 
and in what diction. I made him do, 
through exercising my imagination, what I 
had failed to do. Perhaps this is a legiti- 
mate way of “letting George do it.” Imag- 
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ination and thought are akin; I have always 
had a little difficulty in telling which is 
which. 

9. I am conscious, when thinking, of a 
certain “checking up” procedure, or final 
testing. What would happen, I ask my- 
self, were my conclusions to be generally 
accepted? Do they run counter to prin- 
ciples commonly believed to be trust- 
worthy? Have I been carried away by mere 
novelty? Have I yielded to any unworthy 
motive—a desire to reach pleasant conclu- 
sions, or profitable ones? Have I been 
thinking honestly and _ fearlessly? One 
must not fool himself, nor others. 

10. Finally, I mistrust the soundness of 
any line of thought which I cannot express 
clearly and, as I hope, convincingly, with- 
out the aid of rhetorical devices. If I can- 
not word a thought satisfactorily, I suspect 
that I have not fully mastered the thought. 
If I catch myself employing elaborate trim- 
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mings, I ask myself, What does this mean? 
What are you trying to conceal? Is it weak 
reasoning, lazy digging? If I find that 
what I have written is complex, intricate, 
I immédiately suspect it. Truth is always 
simple. 

There! I have not intentionally kept 
back anything. The exposure is as com- 
plete as I can make it. No, wait! I have 
forgotten to admit that I like to think in 
bed. It is a foolish habit. Still, if I put 
myself to sleep trying to work out a diffi- 
cult problem, I sometimes find myself, con- 
siderably nearer its solution when I awake 
in the morning. I wonder if all of the 
mind ever goes to sleep. Like the old lady 
who grieved because she could not sit at 
a window and watch herself go by in a 
coach, I should like immensely to stay 
awake some night and “keep tabs” on my 
mind to see what it does when all of me 
pretends to be asleep. 
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“Well,” doubtless you are saying to your- 
selves, “what of it? Why should we be 
interested in this garrulous account of your 
thinking habits? Our minds do not work 
in the way yours works.” I suspected as 
much. It may well be a case of “they were 
all out of step but Jim.” Do any two 
minds work in precisely the same way? I 
wonder about it even when reading, half- 
dazed by their profundity sand exasperated 
by entanglements of technical phraseology, 
books purporting to lay bare the habits of 
the mind. I wonder as I watch the men- 
tal antics of little children at play. I have 
thought of it scores of times in classroom 
and have found secret entertainment in 
noting how differently various pupils act 
when a question involving thinking is 
tossed among them. No two countenances 
are alike, no two temperaments, no two 
minds; and how misleading any classifica- 
tion which groups all minds under such 
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broad heads as swift and slow, strong and 
weak. This, then, is my first suggestion 
as I embark on the second stage of my 
foolhardy enterprise: 

1. As teachers, particularly as teachers 
of English, we should take keen interest in 
studying the ways different minds work— 
John’s, Mary’s. I would by no means dis- 
regard treatises on psychology, which con- 
sider minds collectively and dwell upon 
what seems to be true in a general way 
of all; but I would look upon each class- 
room group as in itself a textbook to be 
studied closely with a view to discovering 
individual differences. Composition, as I 
have elsewhere affirmed, is the most inti- 
mate branch of study in all the curricula. 
If we are to be helpful, we must know the 
individual. And in making a study of 
individual minds, let each teacher begin 
with his own. 

2. But we shall accomplish little unless 
we have faith in the ability of young Amer- 
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icans to think and their willingness, under 
proper encouragement, to tackle problems 
calling for thought, for digging. It is my 
conviction that, in general, our young peo- 
ple are far more intelligent than they 
appear to be or the mental tests show. 
The mind of a maturing boy may be un- 
evenly developed. He may think well in 
some fields and poorly in others. He may 
have dull periods—“plateaux of fatigue.” 
He may think well only under certain kinds 
of stimulation. But he is not quite so 
moronic as advertised. May it not be true 
that the sudden popularity of mental tests, 
and the growing practice of grouping pupils 
according to their ability as shown by men- 
tal tests, have a tendency to lower our esti- 
mate of the capabilities of many of our 
boys and girls? 

3. Let us at least make it known to our 
pupils that we desire thinking, crave it, 
and will reward it liberally. “That was 
well reasoned,” we should say as often as 
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possible, at the close of a recitation. “Good 
thinking, Tom,” we may write in the mar- 
gin of a composition, or “I like the thought- 
ful way in which you have tackled the prob- 
lem.” With caution, we can show dis- 
pleasure at opinions which grow out of 
prejudice, unjustifiable hatred, social bias, 
or are the fruitage of lazy investigation. 
4, There must be abundant opportunity 
for thinking. I wonder if we are all fully 
conscious of the changes that have been 
taking place so rapidly, during the past ten 
years, in the study of literature. Master- 
pieces inviting thought and masterpieces 
which do not yield their riches except as 
one digs for them have pretty ,generally 
been displaced by easier ones appealing 
mainly to the sensibilities. Discursive read- 
ing has routed intensive. Speed laws have 
been repealed, traffic officers dismissed; we 
race. Examinations are taboo. Immediate 
pleasure is the aim and purpose. We sel- 
dom allow time for real thinking; we do 
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not expect it. At a recent conference one 
of my associates whose teaching is as old 
fashioned as it is effective, spoke feelingly 
of the pathetic plight of a senior who had 
been transferred to one of her classes. The 
girl was unquestionably able, indeed of 
salutatorian rank; but apparently she had 
gone through high school without encounter- 
ing a teacher of literature who had revealed 
to her what it means to read thoughtfully. 
She did not know how to get from the 
printed page more than can be gained 
through hurried reading. She was willing 
enough, but she was untrained. 

I wonder if, in avoiding a type of in- 
tensive study undoubtedly inappropriate for 
the average immature high school pupil, we 
have not swung to the other extreme. 
Would it not be well to stiffen the course 
by introducing, or restoring, a few selec- 
tions which call for digging? And could 
we not pay a little more attention to how 
the masters do their thinking, so far as it 
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is discoverable—how the trained mind digs? 
Irving’s The Country Church, Addison’s 
little essay on ghosts, Macaulay’s Johnson, 
Milton’s L’Allegro—what are these but ex- 
amples of Irving’s thinking, Macaulay’s 
thinking, Milton’s thinking? We can invite 
our pupils to think with these men. Silas 
Marner is an excellent textbook in logic, 
with attention focused upon fallacy. Have 
I the courage to mention Burke? Concil- 
dation Speech may be too difficult for many 
a senior class; yet what a capital example 
of orderly thinking it presents. How much 
digging it took: careful examination of 
American affairs, study of colonial govern- 
ment in general, of the principles under- 
lying all government, study of the way 
human nature acts under certain conditions. 
Winning possession of a masterpiece means, 
among other things, following a trail of 
thought, or thinking with the author. 
Through following trails, we become famil- 
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iar with trails and learn how to make them 
for ourselves. 

5. I suspect that a similar change is 
taking place in the teaching of composition. 
What a multitude of little themes we call 
for, spontaneous or nearly spontaneous 
products, spur-of-themoment splashes. I 
wonder if they do much good. They may 
cultivate facility, but goodness knows that 
young America is facile enough without 
training. It is “Johnny on the spot” in 
giving you mind-skimmings. Can we expect 
thoughtful compositions unless we assign 
topics calling for thought, give time for 
thinking, and then judge themes, with care- 
ful consideration for the limitations of im- 
maturity, for their thought-content? The 
compositions need not be long; ten lines 
may suffice. Length has little to do with 
it. But preparation for writing may take 
a long time. I would follow, with certain 
modifications, Bezard’s method, shifting the 
emphasis of our teaching from criticism of 
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the final product to aid in directing the 
mental labor which should precede expres- 
sion. A topic having been selected, I would 
subject it to class discussion for a few min- 
utes every day for a week or more, and 
throw out questions from time to time to 
suggest what digging needs to be done, 
where, how. 

How? That, of course, is the great ques- 
tion. You observe that I am not meeting 
it squarely. So much depends, as I have 
tried to emphasize, on the individual mind, 
and much upon the theme. I can but fall 
back on Dr. Flexner’s broad injunction: 
“Observe [directly, through reading, or 
through consultation], reflect, conclude, try 
[or test, perhaps by seeing whether the con- 
clusions are acceptable to others, perhaps 
by applying general principles], and repeat 
the operation as long as may be necessary.” 
If the instructor is courageous, he will 
occasionally attempt to show how thinking 
is done by telling in detail how he once 
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tackled a problem where thinking was diffi- 
cult, and indicate the steps, some of them 
found eventually to be useless, by which he 
reached a conclusion. Or he may be for- 
tunate enough to find in some masterpiece 
an appropriate example of thought-digging, 
not thought-skimming, similar to that which 
the pupils have been invited to engage in. 

6. It is with apology that I mention to 
experienced teachers the debating club, per- 
haps the most commonly recognized agency 
for providing opportunity for close reason- 
ing. There is no close resemblance, it must 
be admitted, between the formality and gen- 
eral procedure of a debating club contest 
and public discussion such as men engage 
in when questions of importance are being 
decided. It is debate made into a game, in 
which the desire to win does not always 
coincide with a desire to defend an honest 
conviction. Moreover it is a type of con- 
test which appeals but weakly to many who 
are by nature thoughtful, and it may not 
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attract at all the boys and girls who need 
most the training it affords. Yet to the 
few who do enjoy it, club debates, as we 
all know, provide good exercise. Usually 
such exercise is voluntary, the best kind; 
moreover a desire to win the applause of 
one’s schoolmates is a stronger incentive 
than a teacher can supply. Still I think 
debating clubs need supervision, and of a 
kind much better than is often given. Dis- 
criminating criticism at the close of a de- 
bate, if kindly and something more than 
an easy, off-hand effort, is helpful and 
almost invariably is well received. On a 
number of occasions I have been surprised 
at the eagerness with which a defeated 
debater has sought such criticism from a 
supervisor or from one who has served as 
judge. But the supervisor’s greatest oppor- 
tunity, beyond doubt, lies in working with 
debaters when they are studying the ques- 
tion and preparing their arguments,—not 
thinking for them, at least not supplying 
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arguments, yet guiding their efforts and 
acquainting them with the processes of 
reaching and defending conclusions. 

In many ways the forum, or class dis- 
cussion led by one or two or three who 
have studied the topic under consideration, 
seems to me a better training device. It is 
simpler, more natural, and provides agree- 
able exercise for a greater number of indi- 
viduals. And have any of you tried what 
might be called court cases? <A lawyer 
friend once supplied me with a number of 
simple cases, and these I supplemented with 
several brought to my notice through the 
school office, petty problems which might be 
decided with seeming justice in either of 
two ways. I was surprised to find how 
eagerly some of the pupils sought the priv- 
ilege of playing the role of lawyer. Mock 
trials, by the way, may be great fun for 
pupils, but to the teacher they are indeed 
trials, a nervous strain without perceptible 
profit. 
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7. Exercises in thinking semi-detached 
from actual composition, analogous to drill 
in spelling, grammar, and punctuation, I 
mention with hesitation. It may be that 
here is a field which needs exploring care- 
fully by all who are interested in training 
youthful minds. It is a field in which I 
have ventured but a little way. Some of 
you are familiar with the few exercises I 
have devised more or less experimentally— 
exercises calling attention to well-worn 
thought trails, legitimate ones and “wild” 
ones, too; exercises in recollecting, from 
actual experience, triumphs and _ humilia- 
tions due to careful or careless reasoning; 
exercises in detecting fallacies; exercises in 
discovering the reasons lying back of one’s 
preferences, etc. They are crude; yet they 
have been so well received that it makes me 
regret that I have not the time and oppor- 
tunity for further investigation. I sincerely 
wish that some of you would tackle this 
phase of the pre-composition problem and, 
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through ingenuity coupled with classroom 
experimenting, evolve a system of training 
that will make the little I have done seem 
absurd. 


This is all I have to offer to my gentle 
challenger, all the ideas I am able to dig 
up. It brings me back to the starting-point 
and to my admission of inability to do little 
more than suggest a problem which teachers 
of English must solve. On many occasions 
I have registered a conviction that a main 
purpose of literary study in secondary schools 
is to provide practice, under supervision, in 
Winning possession of what the printed page 
contains, and this includes digging out and 
weighing ideas. I have held, too, that train- 
ing in composition is incomplete unless at- 
tention is paid to the mental activities which 
precede expression, including the digging up 
of ideas through thinking. My conviction 
in this matter grows stronger year by year; 
yet I admit my incompetency to give in 
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orderly detail a carefully devised method 
for teaching the young to think. I read 
books purporting to explain how minds work. 
I study my own thinking habits and the 
habits of young people with whom I asso- 
ciate in school and out of school. I experi- 
ment with thought-training exercises. Yet 
about all that I have learned or surmised is 
the little I have given you. 

Of one thing we are all, presumably, sure: 
Our young people think none too well. They 
often follow “wild roads of reasoning,” and 
this at a time when they are given, or are 
taking, an unprecedented degree of liberty. 
I sometimes wonder, when I meditate on 
this, if the general educational scheme of 
today may not be in part to blame. The 
school program is so crowded that there is 
little opportunity for deliberation or reflec- 
tion. Everything is done hurriedly. The 
prevailing belief that school days should be 
happy days is leading to the elimination of 
whatever, like thinking, calls for effort. We 
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stand so in awe of the sacredness of indi- 
viduality that we allow mental deformities 
to become fixed, rather than impose ortho- 
pedic treatment. We do not attempt, save 
very, very gently, to educate the will. 

We all agree, too, that our young people 
need practice in straight thinking. How 
strange it is that, the world being so old, 
and each century of its growth having pro- 
duced its crop of great, thoughtful leaders, 
all the problems of life should not have been 
solved long ago, or at least that the number 
of problems should diminish generation by 
generation. It seems strange that there 
should be any thinking left for the rising 
generation to do, so great is their inheri- 
tance. Yet we know that life becomes more 
and more complex as the world grows older. 
The swift advance of science and invention 
brings in its wake a multitude of new prob- 
lems. Ideas, like machines, become obsolete. 
Authorities totter and fall. Even were this 
not so, it seems a part of the divine plan 
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that youth should reject the teachings of the 
past and prefer to go blundering through 
the wilderness even though there are well 
established trails. It is part of the fun of 
youthful adventure. We cannot do much for 
eur boys and girls, but let us do what Wwe 
can. Let us at least try to impress the 
necessity of thinking and give abundant 
opportunity for practice. Let us teach that 
worth while thoughts call for digging, for 
persistence, tenacity, protracted effort regard- 
less of labor, for will power. As to a definite 
statement of the process involved, I am at 
a loss to invent any better definition than 
that which Dr. Flexner has given. Let me 
repeat it once more: “Observe, reflect, con- 
clude, try, and watching results, continually 
reapply the same method.” That, it seems 
to me, is what every trained thinker does. 
Certainly it is what we teachers must do if 
we would discover profitable ways of teach- 
ing our pupils how to dig up ideas. 
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